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ENGLAND'S    BOYS 

A  WOMAN'S  WAR  POEMS 


THE  A  UTHOR'S  SOLDIER  CRITICS 


"  I  found  some  of  your  work,  and  was  amazed.  I  felt  '  like 
some  watcher  of  the  skies  when  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.' 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  language,  the  nobleness  of  thought  and 
the  glorious  mastery  of  technique  left  me  wondering.  '  England' s 
Boys  '  expressed  thoughts  of  my  own  ;  thoughts  that  were  hazy, 
vague  and  scarcely  formed  in  my  mind  were  now  revealed  in  living 
language — glorious  things  of  life,  the  wonderful  substance  of  shadows 
I  had  seen  so  dimly.  I  heard  the  martial  tramp  of  men  down 
'  the  roadways  of  the  world.'  I  heard  the  full-blooded  laugh  of 
boisterous  youth  and  the  song  of  those  boys  fearless  and  splendid 
as  the  golden-haired  Greek  heroes  of  old.  And  then  the  development, 
'  boys  with  the  mouths  of  men  '  ;  boys  brought  to  maturity  amid 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  battle — mud — blood — andtke  hellish  whine 
of  the  flying  shrapnel.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more  masterly  portrayal 
of  the  spirit  that  animates  our  boy  warriors  than  yours.  Then, 
■  Dead  Sailor  Boys  '  and  '  Dead  Soldier  Boys  '  were  treated  with 
exquisite  tenderness,  mourning  songs  to  the  child-men  whose  '  voices 
had  never  faltered  into  song.'  " 

II 

"  There  has  been  such  a  flood  of  war  poems  by  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  natural  limitations  could  not  write  prose,  ivhose  sentiment 
was  maudlin,  whose  phrases  were  hackneyed.  Then  I  saw 
'  England's  Boys  '  ;  I  marked  the  loftiness  of  thought,  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  conception,  the  clarity  of  expression — and  since 
then  I  have  been  a  worshipper  at  your  shrine.  Your  work  will 
succeed,  and  the  secret  is  that  it  comes  from  yciir  heart.  I  have 
seen  both  prose  and  verse  highly  polished,  perfect  in  technique,  yet 
which  pleased  me  not,  for  it  seemed  artificial,  like  the  smile  of  one 
who  smiles  with  his  mouth  and  not  with  his  eyes  But  yours 
reveals  deep  personal  feeling  as  if  you  were  rejoicing  in  the  lusty 
striving  of  battle  ;  as  if  you  were  shedding  tears  for  a  lover  slain 
or  for  dead  boys,  your  '  unrisen  moons,  unopened  flowers.'  You 
can  feel  and  express,  and  few  there  are  who  hate  these  g'.fts  combined. 
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To 

My  poet-artist-friend 

ELIZABETH  STYRING  NUTT, 

and  to 

•*  ENGLAND'S  BOYS  " 

who  '  came  singing  down  the  roadways  of  the  world 

when  England  called.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  was  to  have  been  my  privilege  to  wr-te  a  brief  introduction 
to  these  intense  and  vivid  poems,  remarkable  m  their  sim- 
plicity and  directness.  But  all  that  I  might  have  said  has 
been  anticipated  by  a  soldier  unknown  to  poet  or  sponsor 
in  a  letter  to  the  "  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  "  following  on 
an  announcement  of  this  volume.  His  spontaneous  appre- 
ciation, like  the  poems  to  which  he  refers,  gets  to  the  heaxt 
of  the  matter.  It  justifies  this  collection  better  than  any- 
thing I  could  say,  and  expresses  the  admiration  of  the  great 
responsive  unspoiled  audience  to  whom  it  appeals. 

"  As  a  soldier  and  a  lover  of  poetry  I  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  note  in  the  "  Telegraph  "  of  September  20, 
1916,  regarding  the  forthcoming  appearance  in  book  form 
of  the  war  poetry  of  Miss  C.  A.  Renshaw,  of  Sheffield 
University. 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Renshaw *s  work  lately 
and  I  may  mention  that  a  copy  of  '  The  Holly  Leaf,' 
created  great  interest  in  a  camp  where  troops  of  every 
Scottish  regiment  were  billeted.  Miss  Renshaw's  work  was 
universally  admired,  and  it  was  the  general  feeling  that 
she  had  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  and  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  action — and  after — in  a  manner 
that  has  had  few  equals  even  in  these  days  when  there  is 
a  perfect  spate  of  war  poetry.  Her  work  is  poignant  with 
feeling,  and  appeals  strongly  to  the  deep  primitive  emotions. 
Her  pictures  are  painted  with  daring  vividness,  and  to  me 


it  seems  indeed  a  marvellous  thing  that  a  lady  should  be 
able  to  describe  the  scenes  she  does  so  realistically  from 
Imagination.  My  greatest  hope  is  that  Miss  Renshav/'s 
book  will  have  the  success  it  deserves — I  cannot  Wish  it 
more — and  at  least  she  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knov/ing 
that  her  work  appeals  to  the  poetry-loving  soldier. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  (Pte.)  Edward  Lawless 

**  (Cameron  Highlanders)." 

Similar  admission  and  v/onder  were  expressed  by  other  readers 
when  a  few  of  the  poems  were  published  serially,  and  The 
Lure  of  England  "  was  quoted  as  the  pathetic  cry  of  a  blmded 
soldier,  a  tribute  to  the  intuition  of  the'^girl  through  v/hom 
not  only  her  sex  but  a  vast  army  of  inarticulate  fighters  and 
sufferers  find  a  voice,  melodious,  clear,  revealing  and  inspiring. 

GALLO?/AY  KYLE. 
"  The  Poetry  Review  "  Office, 

London,  W.C.  October  1,  1916. 
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DEAD  SOLDIER  BOYS 


Fearless  in  battle,  steadfast  for  the  Right, 

They  fronted  Death.     What  mute  to-morrows  dawned 

O'er  what  lone  plains  where  creeping  day-light  fawned 

On  dumb  boy-faces  lying  still  and  white 

As  tired  flowers  1    The  everlasting  Night 

Crept  round  them  in  their  unawakened  Youth, 

.  .  .  Darkness  at  Dawn  !  when  dimness  of  far  Truth 

Troubled  their  souls  with  Beauty's  baffling  height. 


Unrisen  moons — unopened  flowers — child-men 
Whose  speech  had  never  faltered  into  song, 
Who  had  not  striven  to  leash  the  stars  as  yet 
In  some  faint  bridal-night,  nor  felt  the  long 
Sorrow  of  swooning  seas  at  red  sunset, 
Or  olden  grief  of  some  moon-haunted  glen. 
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DEAD  SAILOR  BOYS 


What  far  faint  sea-winds  passed  into  their  soul, 
What  ghmmer  of  dim-seen  waves,  and  sting  of  spume 
And  low  lone  wash  of  waters  through  soft  gloom  ! 
Desire  went  sea-ward  to  the  sea's  control 
When  all  the  world  was  young.  .  .  .  Then  lo  !  the  roll 
Of  battle-thunder  crashed  with  echoing  boom 
Across  the  hissing  breakers,  and  the  fume 
Of  guns  eclipsed  the  waves'  mad  caracole. 


Robbed  mothers  sorrow  in  the  long  cold  nights 
Of  sobbing  sea-vsands  .  .  .  sorrow  over  These 
With  dear  dead  mouths,  and  drowned  hair  that  sways 
As  the  sea  sways.     Prayer  falters  from  lone  heights 
To  boy-desires  remembered  through  grief-haze, 
.  .  .  Sea -ward  desires  that  stifled  in  dark  seas. 
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ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


"  All  quiet  on  the  Western  Front."     The  foe 

Is  firm  entrenched  near  our  lengthening  lines. 

They  have  placed  their  guns  and  laid  their  deep  designs, 

And  built  their  bomb-proof  shelters.     Numbed  grow 

Our  aching  limbs,  and  deadly  grim  and  slow 

The  weary  hours  and  days.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  signs 

Of  death  are  round  us,  treacherous  bursting  mines, 

And  shattering  shells  that  hiss  and  sing  and  glow. 


"  All  quiet  on  the  Western  Front  " — and  yet 

We  keep  untiring  watch  beside  our  guns. 

The  while  Death  hounds  us  down  in  tireless  hunt. 

We  know  that  some  of  us,  with  stem  face  set, 

Will  be  among  the  morrow's  silent  ones. 

Yet  ..."  all  is  quiet  on  the  Western  Front !  " 
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AIRMEN 

Mad  breathless  rushing  through  the  Infinite, 
Among  wind-music  and  the  great  sad  dreams 
Of  dying  suns,  and  frail  cloud-drift  that  streams 
Past  like  a  hunted  thing  !     Up — up  to  height, 
So  vast  that  pigmy  earth  sinks  out  of  sight. 
And  new  horizons  beckon  to  far  gleams 
Of  gold,  and  all  a  god's  great  heart-ache  seems 
Wake  in  the  silence  of  their  lonely  flight. 


Almost  they  brush  the  splendour  of  the  stars, 

And  sway  the  low  red  lantern  of  the  moon 

With  wind-beats  of  swift  wings.    Almost  they  swoon 

To  dim  forgetfulness  ...  till  crashing  shell 

Bursts  with  red  horrors  of  inhuman  wars. 

And  they  remember  that  on  earth  is  hell. 
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LIEUTENANT  WARNEFORD,  V.C 


Out  of  the  dimness  of  the  great  Unknown 

He  fleished  to  Fame.     In  one  brief  crowded  hour 

He  drew  the  world's  wide  wonder  and  her  dower 

Of  breathless  admiration.     Fame  full-blown 

Like  some  swift  eastern  passion-flower,  was  grown 

To  flaming  splendour.  ...  At  the  height  of  power. 

While  praise  spun  round  him  in  a  golden  shower. 

He  crashed  to  death,  world-pitied  and  alone. 


From  dark  to  light,  from  light  to  deathless  Love 
Among  a  world's  hushed  grief.     Beneath  her  breath 
Proud  Ejigland  speaks  of  him.  .  .  .  While  such  deeds  move 
An  empire,  while  eyes  glow,  and  wonder  starts. 
And  old-time  courage  kindles  in  young  hearts. 
Men  will  be  found  to  die  his  lonely  death. 
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OUR  SOLDIERS 


Camped  in  the  desert  under  silent  skies, 

With  olden  memories  from  the  dawn  of  things, 

And  never  a  sound  except  the  tinkling  rings 

Of  camel-bells  ;    entrenched  among  the  sighs 

Of  leafy  darkness  and  long  reveries 

Of  wind-stirred  trees  ;    or  near  the  mutterings 

Of  hoarse  grey  waters  whose  moist  night-spume  stings 

Their  sunburnt  faces  and  their  weary  eyes  ; 


Brave  sons  of  empire  keep  untiring  guard 
Across  the  world,  while  blinding  searchlights  flash 
On  all  the  glories  man  has  made  and  marred. 
Dawn  steals  o'er  lonely  desert  and  racked  plain. 
The  scorching  sun,  and  shell's  mud-spattering  crash 
Bring  pitiless  thirst,  and  tortuous  death  again. 
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CUT  THERE 


"  Out  there  "  the  maddening  thunder  of  the  gun. 
The  screech  of  shell  o'er  battered  parapet, 
Soul-sickening  fumes,  barbed  wire,  red  bayonet. 
Grim  khaki  lines  at  death-grips  with  the  Hun, 
In  surging  lust  of  racked  fields  lost  and  won 
Again  and  yet  again  ;    blind  faces  set 
In  silent  pain  on  some  far  Ohvet, 
Or  wistful  in  some  strange  lone  Babylon  ! 


Out  there  !  .  .  .  And  yet  at  home  the  children  play 
In  sunlit  snow  ;    the  church-bells  call  to  prayer  ; 
The  peace  of  Christmas  steals  through  sunset  aisles  ; 
The  sounds  of  war  seem  faint  and  far  away. 
.  .  .  But  torn  hearts  hunger  for  the  men  "  out  there 
When  Night  is  full  of  dreaming  infant-smiles. 
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HUMAN  NATURE 

Perfect  joy  brings  Grief  hereafter ; 

Love  is  full  of  hojjes  and  fears. 
Tearful  at  the  edge  of  laughter, 

Smiling  at  the  edge  of  tears. 

Gazing  on  War's  crimson  embers. 

Blasted  cities'  battle-scars, 
Lo  !  our  sorrowing  soul  remembers 

God  and  all  His  silent  stars. 

Ruin  round  him,  and  the  dreaded 

Fumes  with  human  life  in  pawn, 
.  .  .  Yet  the  picket  stands  bare-headed. 
Breathless  at  the  coming  dawn. 

When  the  warrior  staggers  bleeding. 
And  the  quivering  landscape  blurs. 

Swift  he  sees,  v^rith  sense  receding. 

Tumbling  waves  of  wind-swept  furze. 

'Mid  the  cannon's  rending  thunder, 
And  the  shrapnel's  battle-tune. 

Hardy  soldiers  gaze  in  wonder. 

Mute  before  some  faded  moon. 

Joy  and  Sorrow,  Pain  and  Beauty, 
Tears  and  Laughter — all  are  kin  ; 

Stars  in  darkness.  Death  in  Duty, 
Moons  above  the  batHe-dm  ! 

(14) 


"  NOW  THAT  APRIL'S  THERE  " 


Wet  sea-wind  over  the  hills  of  Spring, 
When  God's  joy  glimmers  on  everything, 
When  Youth  is  glad,  and  the  may-bells  ring 

Down  every  vale  in  England. 
The  spend-thrift  gold  of  an  April  day. 
The  bluebell-mist  and  the  bloom  of  May, 
The  oak-trees  covered  with  quivering  spray. 

In  every  wood  in  England. 


Young  bird-songs  steal  from  the  dusk  of  dawn, 
When  faint  winds  shimmer  on  field  and  lawn. 
And  Day  with  the  eyes  of  a  startled  fawn 

Wakes  from  her  sleep  in  England. 
Laburnum-tassles  of  flaming  gold. 
Frail  harebells  blowing  on  windy  wold. 
And  hazy  greening  of  buds  unrolled 

In  the  secret-ways  of  England. 


In  clouds  of  mystical  love  your  face, 
With  a  strange  wild  slir  in  a  lonely  place. 
Comes  luring,  luring  me  back  through  space 

To  a  gloommg  lane  of  England. 
And  bird-songs  drift  in  the  fading  light. 
The  world  grows  still  In  the  hush  of  night. 
And  I  dream  with  passionate  aching  sight 

Of  You  and  Love  and  England  ! 
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DEAD  GLORIES 


Old  music-makers  wove  their  wondersongs 
In  magic  stone.     Man's  ever-teeming  brain 
Begot  the  glory  of  Mechlin  and  Louvain  ; 
And  down  the  ages  wondering  human  throngs 
Have  gazed  as  on  some  splendour  that  belongs 
To  other  worlds,  have  gazed  with  eyes  that  wept. 
And  souls  that  yearned — while  stealthy  foemen  crept 
With  fuse  and  axe  to  avenge  their  fancied  wrongs. 


Blind  windows  and  blank  walls  and  silent  dust. 
Where  once  stood  marvels  of  embodied  Thought, 
The  pride  of  men,  the  very  soul  of  France  ! 
Louvain  and  Dinant,  Namur,  Mechlin,  Rheims, 
— Your  stones  are  dumb — immortal  glories  wrought 
By  human  love,  and  wrecked  by  human  lust  1 
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RHEIMS 


Dim  wonder  of  dead  Romance, 

Old  forest  and  glimmering  stream. 
Shell-ruined  Rheims  through  the  tears  of  France, 

Red  in  the  battle-gleam. 


Dream-treasure  that  slowly  grew 

In  days  when  the  Right  was  strong, 

We  gcize  on  you  through  a  shadowy  blue 
Of  story  and  legend  and  song. 


Laid  low  in  the  dust  you  li'^ 

Where  heathenish  hordes  have  strayed  ; 
And  the  world's  dumb  cry  drifts  helpless  by 

The  shrine  of  a  peasant  maid. 


What  glamour  of  godlike  feats. 
What  running  of  crimson  rain  ! 

What  storm-wind  beats  in  desolate  streets 
Where  none  are  left  but  the  slain. 


But  impotent  seas  may  roll 

O'er  sorrowing,  tottering  Rheims, 

They  cannot  stain  the  deathless  fane 
Where  grieves  the  Soul  of  France  ! 


(17) 


A 


ENGLAND'S  BOYS 


When  England  called,  a  hundred  thousand  boys 
Came  singing  down  the  roadways  of  the  world. 
The  trumpet  blared,  the  banner  was  unfurled  ; 
The  earth  breathed  battle  and  its  lusty  joys. 
What  dreams  of  mail-clad  steeds  in  prancing  poise, 
And  flash  of  moonlit  armour  near  the  sea 
Stirred  their  child-souls  to  strenuous  Chivalry, 
And  swept  them  into  battle — from  their  toys  ! 


Back — back  they  come,  boys  with  the  mouths  of  men  ; 

Still  singing  but  with  purpose  in  their  eyes, 

And  dimly-blending  dreams  of  dead  Romance. 

"  England  !  "  they  cry, — ^and  hunger  for  her  skies. 

But  some  will  never  see  her  skies  again, 

,  .  .  And  some  laid  down  their  lives  for  her  in  France. 
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SONNETS  ON  ENGLAND 

I 

HER  CHILDREN 

O  wave-washed  England,  where  the  wind  runs  wild. 

And  wakes  all  life  with  laughter  and  with  tears  \ 

England,  a  haze  of  flowers  adown  the  years  ; 

White  snow-drops  and  shy  violets  enisled 

In  shadowy  greenness,  drift-of-hawthorn  piled 

On  silent  lanes,  a  flame  of  sunlit  broom, 

A  sheen  of  bluebells  in  dim  woodland  gloom. 

O  Land  of  flowers,  who  would  not  be  thy  child  ? 

We  come  to  thee,  thy  children,  who  have  played 
Among  thy  fields,  and  heard  thy  singing  sea. 
And  felt  the  tears  and  laughter  in  thy  wind. 
We  come,  hand-fasted  men  from  swarthy  Ind 
And  chilly  Hebrides,  to  lend  our  aid. 
We  are  thy  children.     Let  us  die  for  thee. 

II 

DESIRE  FOR  HER  BEAUTY 

Art  thou  still  lovely  England?     Does  Day  break 
Thro'  a  shimmer  of  mist,  and  set  the  grass  agleam, 
And  all  the  birds  a-singing?  ...  I  half-dream 
The  olden  murmur  that  the  sea-winds  make 
Among  thy  pines,  and  all  the  old  heart-ache 
Of  strange  sweet  things  ;    the  rim  of  rising  moons, 
The  glow  of  seeding  sorrel,  the  low  runes 
Of  moving  aspens  when  thy  woods  awake. 

(19) 


Sonnets  on  England — continued 

0  Mother  England,  in  some  dim  hereafter 
Shall  I  come  home  and  find  thee  lovely  still, 
Happy  with  silver  bells  of  baby  laughter  ? 
Or  shall  I  find  Day  dark  and  gladness  done, 
England,  and  hear  no  sound  except  the  shrill 
Wailing  of  Rachel  mourning  for  her  son  ? 


Ill 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  GREENING 

How  shall  I  greet  thee  England,  when  I  come  ? 
Where  shall  I  worship  longest,  what  love  most  ? 
I  gaze  bare-headed  towards  thy  bastioned  coast. 
And  feel  my  eyes  grow  blind,  my  soul  grow  dumb. 
Rumours  of  Spring  are  there  ;    a  burst  of  foam 
Waits  on  the  hawthorn-trees  ;    a  bird-song  rings 
Out  wildly  with  the  magic  of  all  Springs, 
And  my  youth  answers  to  the  lure  of  Home.   - 

England,  my  England,  with  the  cool  sweet  breath 

Of  Spring  upon  thee — take  me  to  thy  soul, 

For  I  have  loved  thee,  I  who  have  defiled 

My  hands  with  blood,  and  been  so  near  to  Death  ! 

I  smell  thy  fields,  I  see  thy  moorlands  roll. 

...  I  am  coming  Home  to  England — England's  child  ! 

(20) 


Sonnets  on  England — continued 

IV 

THE  RETURN 

There  is  no  place  like  England.     Let  me  stand 
Upon  her  shores,  and  feel  the  stinging  spray 
Blown  through  my  hair,  and  hear  from  far  away 
\  whirr  of  grasses.     Let  my  face  be  fanned 
8y  moving  seas  of  bracken  ;    let  my  hand 
Tremble  among  the  dew  of  brin.ming  May, 
\nd  cleanse  the  stain  of  each  red  yesterday. 
That  so  I  may  be  England's, — she  my  land 

I  come  to  her  with  tears,  for  I  have  seen 

So  many  crimson  deaths,  her  beauty  shakes 

My  soul  !  .  .  .  I  creep  through  starlit  bluebell-glades, 

England  at  last,  a  soundless  world  of  green, 

And  haunting  fragrance.  .  .  .  And  Death's  horror  fades. 

For  Spring  is  here,  and  panting  Joy  awakes. 

V 

HER  BEAUTY 

Spring  with  its  magic  !     All  the  idle  gold 
Of  swayed  laburnum-rain,  the  loosened  seas 
Of  foaming  May,  the  shaking  hazel-trees 
That  swing  on  wayward  winds,  white  fronds  unrolled 
In  glooms  of  bracken  !  .  .  .  .  Dumb  with  joy  I  hold 
My  aching  breath,  and  hear  the  herald  breeze 
Stirring  the  larch.  ...  I  fall  upon  my  knees, 
And  kiss  the  harebells  blowing  on  the  wold. 
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Sonnets  on  England — continued 

So  am  I  shriven  ;    and  I  lift  my  face 

Up  to  the  sunHght  and  the  lonely  hills. 

Song  breaks  from  out  the  blue,  along  the  clear 

Ways  o'  the  wind,  and  tremblmgly  fulfils 

My  joy.  .  .  .  My  soul  can  dream  no  lovelier  place, 

For  this  is  England,  and  the  Spring  is  here  ! 


VI 

LOVE  OF  HER 

England,  my  country  !     Every  shivering  lamb 
Lamentmg  down  thy  glens  is  dear  to  me. 
Each  curling  bracken-frond  and  dusty  bee 
Can  stir  my  pity — soldier  that  I  am — 
And  make  me  strong  or  weak.     What  oriflamme 
Can  rouse  my  manhood  like  the  wizardry 
Of  tossed  laburnums,  or  what  feat  can  be 
More  bold  than  the  mad  leap  of  mountain-ram  ? 

I  am  home  again  !  .  .  .  The  flowers  grow  musical 
With  faint  beginning  bees  ;    the  dawn  breaks  out 
In  myriad  bird-songs  ;    golden  gladness  runs 
In  every  riU,  and  lifts  the  world's  wild  shout 
Through  an  exultant  England,  soothing  all 
Her  trembling  heart-ache  for  her  fallen  sons. 
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FATAUSM 


We  stand  stiff-lipped  in  the  dawn-lit  trench 

And  challenge  the  Great  Unknown  ; 
Men  with  the  strong  rough  hands  that  clench, 
Men  with  the  cheeks  that  never  blench, 
We  challenge  the  Great  Unknown. 


And  some  will  be  dead  that  are  live  and  well. 

Dead  by  to-morrow's  Dawn  ; 
And  some  will  be  blinded  by  spllnt'ring  shell. 
And  some  will  go  out  into  No  Man's  "  hell," 

And  never  come  back  at  Dawn  ! 


But  we  are  the  khaki  men  who  fight 

For  Truth,  and  love  of  the  Truth. 
We  shoulder  our  guns  for  God  and  Right. 
The  Dawn  vail  break  through  the  shuddering  Night, 

For  nothing  can  trample  Truth. 


We  stand  up  stiffly  with  hard-drawn  breath. 

Lured  by  the  Great  Unknown. 
We  know  that  our  souls  can  conquer  Death, 
And  we  "  carry-on  "  in  a  new  deep  faith 

That  GOD  ...  is  the  "  Great  Unknown  !  " 
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OUR  ANSWER 

I 

Sad,  battle-weary  men  with  eyes  grown  red 
In  sleepless  nights,  and  choking  poison-fumes. 
With  lips  close-shut  for  anguish  of  dear  tombs 
That  hold  the  men  we  knew — our  silent  Dead — 
We  "  stand-to  "  in  the  trenches.     Over-head 
The  stars  creep  home.     A  distant  cannon  booms 
In  bodmg  wrath,  and  each  grim  warrior  looms 
Up  ghost-like  by  his  mate.  .  .  .  The  night  hcis  fled  ! 

A  sudden  cry  of  crimson  in  die  grey — 
And  all  the  hellish  horrors  of  the  dark 
Give  place  to  crashing  thunders  of  the  day. 
We  lift  our  faces  to  the  Dawn — strong  men 
Who  crave  some  sign  to  make  them  hope  again. 
And  lo  !  our  answer  comes — a  joy-thrilled  lark  ! 


II 


Above  the  lust  of  shell-scarred  battle-fields, 

Where  torn  men  twist  and  red-eyed  boys  grow  old, 

He  soars  to  the  new  day.    The  east  turns  gold  ; 

The  sun  heaves  up  ;    the  quivering  grey-mist  yields, 

...  A  lark's  trilled  promise  stirs  our  tired  hearts 

To  glad  new  faith.     Men,  fearless  and  grim-souled, 

Trust  dumbly,  as  the  trembling  notes  are  rolled 

From  Heaven  to  earth,  where  War's  wild  clamour  starts 
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Our  Answer — continued 


Up,  up,  to  Silence  higher  than  the  stars, 
Deeper  than  Death — he  thrills  on  tireless  wing. 
Trailing  his  notes  across  the  sky.     And  men 
Stand  silent,  listening  to  this  denizen 
Of  Heaven,  amid  the  horrors  of  earth's  wars  ; 
And  Love  breaks  out  in  strange  new  blossoming  ! 


Lines  to  be  used  on  a  memorial  card  to  be  given 
to  school-children  whose  fathers  and  brothers 
have  fallen  in  the  Great  War. 


When  England  called,  they  knew  themselves  her  sons. 
And  plunged  from  Peace  to  Battle's  red  abyss 
For  those  they  loved  ;   defied  the  treacherous  Huns, 
And  lifted  strong  stern  faces  to  Death's  kiss. 


We,  England's  children,  will  be  proud  of  them. 
And  God  will  see  the  heart-ache  in  our  pi'ide. 
And  crown  them  with  a  deathless  diadem. 
Our  father-brother  heroes  who  have  died. 
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THE  CANADIAN 


Six  thousand  miles  he  came  with  love  astir, 

— A  strong  storm-shaken  thing  for  England's  sake — 

From  dark  pine-glooms  where  leaping  cataracts  break 

In  living  foam,  where  God's  artificer 

Has  dreamed  of  God,  and  every  ice-clad  spur 

Leans  to  itself  in  some  blue-bosomed  lake. 

When  England  called,  he  leapt  v^th  soul  awake 

And  came  six  thousand  miles  to  fight  for  her. 


.  .  .  Forgotten  every  lake  and  giant  height 
And  sweeping  torrent !     England  lured  him  home, 
— England — the  Mother  crying  for  her  son. 
He  rushed  to  her,  heart-hungry  o'er  the  foam. 
And  died  with  name  unknown  and  spurs  unwon 
— A  son  of  Ejigland's  smitten  in  the  fight  1 
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KITCHENER  OF  KHARTUM 


A  mighty  leader  of  a  mighty  race, 

He  chmbed  the  heights  and  viewed  the  Promised  Land, 
.  .  .  But  passed  not  over  Jordan  !    All  he  planned 
And  craved  and  prayed-for  quivered  into  space, 
Thrilled  through  the  world,  and  left  a  hero-trace 
In  every  Briton's  heart.     The  "  pirate  "-band 
G)uld  harm  him  not,  for  God's  almighty  Hand 
Stretched  out  and  saved,  and  drew  him  face  to  face. 


No,  no — not  dead,  our  big-souled  Kitchener  ! 
Such  men  can  never  die.     His  armies  stir. 
And  leap  to  glory  at  his  will.     The  end 
Looms  very  near  ;    our  arrant  foemen  bend 
And  yield  to  him — great  England's  greatest  friend, 
.  .  .  And  no  man  knows  where  lies  his  sepulchre  ! 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND  BANK 


Out  on  the  grim  North  Sea,  in  walls  of  steel. 

Our  sailors  waited  for  the  hour  to  strike. 

.  .  .  The  Hun-fleet  heaves  in  sight ;    our  cruisers  wheel 

And  grapple  with  the  giants  Nelson-like. 


Across  the  deep  what  monster  guns  belch  torth, 
What  dreams  elapse  as  roaring  Death  is  hurled  ! 
But  Jellicoe  comes  thundering  from  the  North, 
Stem  hero  of  a  battle-shaken  world. 


The  Hun-fleet  turns  and  courts  the  cloaking  mist, 

A  limping  thing  that  claims  the  victory ; 

But  lo  !  our  Fleet,  the  great  Protagonist, 

Still  waits  and  watches  on  the  grim  North  Sea 
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BEATTY'S  BOY  HERO 


•'  Boy  (1st  Class)  John  Traveis  Cornwell,  of  H.M.S.  Chester, 
was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  Jutland  action.  The 
gun's  crew  lay  all  around  him  ;  nevertheless,  this  boy  of 
16^  years  remained  standing  alone  at  a  most  exposed 
post  quietly  awaiting  orders  till  the  end  of  the  action.'' 
He  died  later. 

(Extract  from  "  Daily  Mail.") 


Fierce  battle  on  the  seas  !    The  "  Chester  "  rears 
And  plunges  in  the  shell-lashed  foam.     Each  gun 
Booms  ceaseless,  till  her  gunners  one  by  one 
Are  stricken  down.     No  craven  doubts  or  fears 
He  knows,  this  sailor-boy  of  sixteen  years. 
Who  stands,  death-smitten,  waiting  for  the  word 
To  bid  him  fall ;    the  screaming  shells  unheard, 
The  flames  unseen, — undreamed  a  nation's  tears. 


We  all  are  England's,  and  our  pride  leaps  high, 
Glowing  through  tears  to  know  you  are  England's  too. 
Boy-hero,  strong  in  battle.     Such  a  debt 
We  owe  you — you  who  showed  us  how  to  die 
Firm-lipped  and  fearless.  .  .  .  England's  sons  are  true  ; 
The  ancient  Viking-blood  streams  redly  yet ! 
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HOME  FROM  HUNLAND 


I  am  going  back  to  Blighty,  where  the  wild  white  roses  blow. 

And  the  poplar-leaves  gleam  silver  in  the  sun  ; 

For  my  soul  is  faint  with  mem'ries  of  the  coward-taunt  and 

blow 
In  my  prison  in  the  country  of  the  Hun. 
Oh  !  the  glamour  and  the  wonder 
Of  the  coming-home  from  yonder 
To  Blighty,  where  the  wild  white  roses  blow  ! 


There's  a  glen  that's  gloomed  with  bracken,  where  the  sunset- 
winds  breathe  low 

Through  the  lifting  leaves  of  quivering  birchen-trees. 

And  it's  there  I  used  to  wander  with  a  little  girl  I  know 

When  the  summer-dusk  was  musical  with  bees. 
Haunting  things  have  lured  me  over, 
— Ransomed  Captive,  mighty  Lover — 

To  Blighty,  where  the  wild  white  roses  blow. 


There's  the  olden  golden  sunlight  that  I  loved  so  long  ago. 
And  the  murmured  song  of  little  laughing  streams. 
There  are  sounds  of  swaying  wheat-sheaves  from  the  valley- 
lands  below, 
I  have  heard  them  m  the  England  of  my  dreams  ! 

Dreams  ! — and  then  the  bitter  waking 

With  my  broken  manhood  aching 
For  Blighty,  where  the  wild  white  roses  blow  ! 
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Home  from  Hunland — continued 


There's  the  red  of  seeding  sorrel  and  the  charlock's  dazzling 

glow  ; 
There  are  gardens  deep  in  lavender  and  musk ; 
There  are  moorland-pools  that  beckon,  where  the  whin  and 

heather  grow, 
And  a  glimpse  of  dim  path-ends  against  the  dusk. 
These  will  cleanse  the  shame  and  sorrow. 
They  are  mine — mine — mine — to-morrow 
In  Blighty,  where  the  wild  white  roses  blow. 


Lay  me  down  among  the  daisies — I  have  loved  them — loved 

them  so — 
(All  my  dreams  were  drov^nied  in  daisies — or  in  tears  !) 
Let  me  feel  the  grass  beneath  me  ;  let  me  hear  the  river  flow 
With  a  trailing  swish  of  bending  bulrush-spears. 
Out  of  War's  delirious  clatter, 
— Blinded — broken — starved — what  matter  ? 
Back  in  Blighty,  where  the  wild  white  roses  blow  ! 
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THE  ROAD  TO  YPRES 


"  When  the  Canadians  came  to  Ypres  a  few  days  before  they 
closed  the  ga  e  to  Calais  last  year,  it  was  on  this  road 
they  marched.  .  .  .  On  that  late  April  afternoon  .  .  .  the 
sun  .  .  .  flashed  in  flame  on  the  maple  leaf  each  man  wore. 
Since  that  afternoon,  many  more  Canadians  have  marched 
their  last  march  along  the  road  from  Poperinghe  to  Ypres." 
(Extract  from  "  The  Daily  Mail,"  July  18th,   1916.) 


The  maple-leaf  is  flashing  as  the  khaki-boys  go  by, 
With  the  sun-glint  on  their  buttons  and  their  guns. 
Along  the  broad  white  road  to  Ypres,  agleam  beneath  the  sky. 
They  are  marching  to  the  trenches  where  the  battered  heroes 

lie; 
Fearless-hearted,   singing — singing — they  are   marching  out 

to  die 
On  the  broad  white  road,  where  reeking  crimson  runs. 


Oh  !  the  broad  white  road  that  leads  to  Ypres  is  brimming 

o'er  with  red, 
— Red  of  England,  and  of  Canada,  and  France. 
And  the  sunlight  shudders  grimly  through  a  ghostly  lane  of 

dead. 
All  the  soldier-songs  fail  bleakly  at  the  place  where  chums 

have  bled. 
And  the  boys  go  forward  dumbly  with  their  heavy-booted 

tread 
On  the  broad  white  road  to — GoD — or  Fate— or  Chance? 
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The  Road  to  Ypres — continued 


There  are  steel-grey,  red-crossed  wagons  that  defy  the  scream- 
ing shell 

On  the  broad  white  road  that  brims  with  English  red. 

Oh  !  what  ghastly  tales  of  horror  could  their  grim-lipped 
drivers  tell ! 

.  .  .  For  they  saw  the  soul-racked  torture  when  a  clawing 
soldier  fell, 

— Brought  the  wounded  back  from  battle,  and  the  dying  back 
from  hell. 

.  .  .  But  upon  the  broad  white  road  they  left  the  Dead  ! 


The  world's  most  glorious  highway  is  this  road  where  Deatl" 

has  strayed. 
Where  the  maple-leaves  flash  gold  in  every  vein. 
For  along  the  path  Young  England  came  to  stricken  Belgium' 

aid  ; 
Along  the  path,  proud  foemen  clashed  and  blade  met  singing 

blade 
.  .  .  And  Canadian  boys  come  marching  steadfast-hearted, 

unafraid. 
On  the  broad  white  road  they  will  not  see  again  ! 
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THE  GREAT  PUSH 

(July  1st,  1916). 


I 


Dawn  greyed  the  dusky  East.    The  hellish  whine 
Of  shrapnel  quickened  to  insensate  noise, 
And  star-shells  streaked  the  air. 

Impatient  boys 
Crouched  down  and  waited  for  the  vital  sign. 
...  A  red  sun  leapt  the  far  horizon-Hne, 
Hung  low  amid  the  mist  in  shuddering  poise. 
And  saw  of  what  grim  deaths  men  made  their  joys, 
What  anguished  hopes,  what  agonies  divine. 

The  minute  struck.     Men  fixed  their  bayonets 
With  eager,  trembling  hands. 

The  signal  flashed 
From  man  to  man  ;    Youth's  kindling  eyes  peered  out 
Into  the  dim  Unknown,  and  Young  Life  dashed 
Through  death-swept  No  Man's  Land,  while  parapets 
Tottered  and  broke  beneath  shell-scattering  skies. 

II 

A  thousand  deaths  swept  by  !    The  boys  held  on 
With  close-shut  lips.    Each  shell-burst,  surging  smoke 
Hid  them  in  reeking  fumes  which  seemed  to  choke 
The  very  air.    Winds  blew  ;    the  smoke  was  gone  ; 
And  lo  I  our  lines  were  thinner,  and  men  lay. 
Tortured  by  some  death-dealing  battle-stroke, 
Untended  in  the  open, — weary  folk 
Who  crawled  into  a  hole  and  swooned  away. 
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The  Great  Push — continued 


Lines  thinned — but  held  unbroken,  though  men  fell, 
Like  toppling  wheat  that  knows  the  swinging  scythe  ; 
Though  comrade  saw  loved  comrade  smk  and  writhe  ; 
Though  ghastly  fragments  hurtled  through  the  air. 
And  drew  men's  tears  ;    though  Pain  was  everywhere  ; 
.  .  .  On — on — they  marched  through  fire  and  steel  and  hell  ! 


KILLED  IN  ACTION  *' 


If  he  should  come  in  some  lone  crepuscule. 

And  speak  to  me  again,  and  touch  my  hand  ; 

If  at  some  sudden  turn,  I  saw  him  stand 

Motionless  in  a  crowd,  clear-eyed  and  cool. 

He  who  had  passed  Death's  shadowy  vestibule  ; 

Then — God  !    The  lurching  sea  and  blood-drenched  land 

Would  grow  most  lovely  through  Death's  dear  remand. 

And  I — and  I — should  weep — poor  weary  fool  1 


If  he  should  come  again — he  who  was  dead — 

And  lure  me  with  that  boyish  smile  of  his. 

And  whisper  low  with  lips  I  thought  were  dumb. 

And  v/ake  to  life  the  deep  dead  memories, 

.  .  .  Then,  all  my  tear-stained  prayers  were  answered, 

...  If  he  should  come  !    Ah,  God  !  if  he  should  come  ! 
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CRY  FROM  THE  CITY 


'Cushla  !  'cushla  !  'cushla  !  'tis  the  soul  of  you  I'm  wanting, 
Here  in  dingy  Sheffield  with  its  smoke-dark  streets. 
You  are  of  the  grass-ways  where  golden  winds  go  slanting  ; 
You  are  of  the  ocean  where  the  Great  Heart  beats. 

Here  in  smoky  Sheffield  there  are  labours  without  ending, 
Furnaces  that  throb  and  surge  the  whole  night  through. 
.  .  .  You  are  of  the  pme-woods  with  silent  prayers  ascendmg  ; 
All  the  little  lanes  of  dusk  are  filled  with  You. 

'Cushla  !  'cushla  !  'cushla  !  when  we  watched  the  shadows 

falling, 
You  and  I  together  on  the  lone  wide  moors, 
Softly  in  the  wind-song,  the  heart  of  you  was  calling  ; 
Love  was  beating,  beating  on  my  heart's  closed  doors. 

You  and  I  together  with  the  windy  dark  around  us, 

You  and  I  together  in  a  blue  dream-mist ! 

.  .  .  Stars  were  born  in  strangeness,  for  urgent  Love  had 

found  us  ; 
All  the  world  was  breathless  as  we  stooped  and  kissed. 

'Cushla  !  'cushla  !  'cushla  !  'tis  the  heart  of  me  that's  sobbing 
Here  in  lonely  Sheffield  with  its  sad  grey  skies. 
Here  is  mighty  Travail  with  its  tireless  engines  throbbing. 
.  .  You  are  of  the  moorland  where  the  low  wind  sighs  ! 
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Cry  from  the  City — continued 


You  are  just  a  hush  of  leaves — a  bird-song  in  the  may-field  ; 
Just  a  quiet  wood- way  where  the  sun-beams  rove  ; 
Just  the  mist  of  glamour  in  the  moon  above  the  hay-field  ; 
Just  the  breath  of  Beauty  ...  for  you  brought  me  Love  ! 

'Cushla  !  'cushla  !  'cushla  !  will  you  never  hear  me  calling. 
Calling  out  in  anguish  for  your  dear  white  face? 
Will  you  never  come  again  and  watch  the  shadows  falling, 
You  and  I  together  in  a  dream-lit  place  ? 


THE  SHRINE 

A  wayside  shrine  where  many  a  peasant-maid 

Has  knelt  in  worship,  while  the  dying  light. 

Aslant  through  tiny  windows  at  mid-height, 

Has  trembled  into  colour  on  her  frayed 

Garments  and  gleaming  hair.  .  .  ,  What  dreams  pervade 

This  lonely  place,  whose  broken  crucifix. 

Wrecked  altar,  starless  dome  and  shattered  bricks 

Bear  silent  witness  to  the  heathen  raid. 

Never  again  the  dying  sun  will  glow 

Through  magic  colours  on  a  maid  at  prayer  ; 

Never  again  will  tearful  love-lit  eyes 

Gaze  Godward  through  gilt  stars  in  mimic  skies. 

.  .  .  But  khaki  men  shall  pass  the  shrine,  and  know 

With  grieving  soul  that  "  Kultur  "  has  been  there  ! 
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OUT 


Ten  years  ago,  straight-limbed  and  eager-eyed. 
With  all  the  zest  of  battle  in  his  soul. 
He  captained  his  eleven — took  his  toll 
Of  enemy-wickets — swung  his  bat  with  pride. 
Stood  firm    fore  demon-balls,  legs  planted  wide. 
Hair  lifting  in  the  wind,  pads  gleaming  white. 
Brown  arms  held  taut,  eyes  full  of  battle-light. 
.   .  .  Ten  years  ago,  the  champion  of  his  side  ! 


Now  lies  he  wounded  in  a  field  of  France, 

Cheering  his  men  with  many  a  feeble  shout. 

His  last  stem  match  is  played.     Unfavouring  Chance 

Has  hurled  his  wickets  down.     A  khaki  mass, 

He  lies  heart-heavy  on  the  crimson  grciss, 

— Game  to  the  last — a  fearless  Champion — out ! 
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THE  FARMHOUSE  IN  FRANCE 

I 

Set  in  green  fields  and  glamour  of  v/ild  flowers. 
Where  breezes  die  at  dusk,  and  every  morn 
Straight   wind-tracks    darken    through    the    yellowing    corn 
Like    running    flames  ;     where    sun-swept    clover-bowers 
Thrill  with   bees'-wings  through  all  the   hot  noon-hours  ; 
And  in  the  cobbled  yard,  young  things  new-born 
Preen  tiny  wings,  and  strut  with  wakening  scorn, 
While  fluffy  ducklings  dream  of  summer-showers  ! 

Through  open  windows  drifts  the  smell  of  hay 
And  meadow-sweet  and  grasses  drowned  in  dew. 
Lone,  breathless,  magic  sounds  of  dying  day 
Creep  from  the  mist,  and  in  the  dusky  blue 
Home-v^nging  birds  grow  songless,  and  a  new 
Strange  stillness  falls  on  little  ones  at  play. 


II 


On  cold  dark  nights  when  pattering  rain-drops  fall 
On  low  tiled  roofs,  when  winds  blow  fierce  and  bleak, 
And  clouds  rush  by,  and  thunderous  storm-gods  speak. 
The  glowing  stove  leaps  redly  on  the  wall. 
And  makes  the  great  farm-kitchen  magical 
With  dancing  shadows  playing  hide-and-seek 
In  dusky  corners.    Old  barn-rafters  creak. 
And  winds  find  chinks  in  every  horse's  stall. 
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The  Farmhouse  in  France — continued 


The  happy  farmer  takes  his  httle  ones 
Upon  his  knee,  and  in  the  ruddy  gloom 
Builds  lovelit  castles  in  old  fairy-tales, 
And  weaves  enchanted  bowers  of  dim  perfume 
For  their  delight ;    till  sleepy  wonder  fails. 
And  blue  eyes  ope  on  dim  dream-galleons. 


Ill 


At  hay-time  in  the  heat  of  summer-noons. 

Bare-throated  peasants,  with  their  strong  arms  browned 

By  blazing  suns,  drive  clattering  reapers  round 

The  whispering  fields  ;    shake  out  impatient  tunes 

From  jangled  harness  ;    hear  the  elusive  croons 

Of  dazed  grass-hoppers,  the  long  lazy  sound 

Of  rakes  in  sunburnt  hay,  and  the  half-drowned 

Faint  murmur  of  streams  and  echo  of  wind-droned  runes. 


Grey  twilight  droops  upon  the  dream-lured  earth, 
And  loaded  wagons  on  their  homeward  way 
Rumble  through  rutted  tracks  ;    stars  leap  to  birth 
In  lone  red  wests  ;    birds  drift  against  the  sky  ; 
Moths  weave  their  shadow-dance  ;    bats  wheel  and  cry ; 
Night  comes  ;    a  frail  moon  haunts  the  dying  day. 
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The  Farmhouse  in  France — continued 


IV 


Unpeopled  ruins  where  the  lone  wind  weeps 

In  wild  abandonment ;    shell-battered  bricks 

And  broken  tiles  pierced  through  with  jagged  sticks 

That  once  were  rafters  ;    filthy  desolate  heaps 

Of  littered  straw  ;    a  pond  whose  slimy  deeps 

Are   tinged  with   red ;    smoke-blackened   plundered   ricks 

Chair-legs — a  bed — a  sad  mute  crucifix  ; 

A  gun  that  clatters  o'er  the  cobbled  steeps. 


The  happy  days  are  dead.     Never  again 

Will  little  children  glory  in  the  barn, 

And  love  the  sleek  brown  cows,  and  hear  the  rain 

Pelter  in  bubbling  pools.     Their  little  feet 

Are  stilled  for  ever.  .  .  .  And  the  storm-winds  beat 

On  dear  dead  boys  from  Ypres  and  the  Marne  ! 
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FROM  TOWN  TO  COUNTRY 


From  crowded  city-streets  where  mad  cars  race 
With  deafening  screams  ;   where  great  gaunt  chimneys  stand 
Like  labouring  demons  in  a  smoke-dark  land, 
Belching  forth  crimson  flames  ;    where  every  face 
Is  hard  and  strange  with  Life's  grim  fever-pace  ; 
Where  sinuous  lengths  of  water  shudder  and  twist 
With  mirrored  smoke  ;    and,  wrapped  in  desolate  mist, 
Uncared-for  alleys  swerve  and  interlace  ! 

From  cold  pain-haunted  darkness  where  men  die» 
And  women  labour,  sorrowing  for  their  dead  ; 
From  lonely  crowds  who  stretch  their  hands  and  cry 
For  Love,  while  strangers  shiver  and  recoil ; 
From  Stygian  pits  where  passionate  workers  toil, 
And  anguished  Love  weeps  on  uncomforted  ! 


Forth  into  winding  grassways  and  old  lanes 
That  fade  into  the  west,  a  whisper  of  leaves  ; 
Forth  to  a  world  of  green  that  rocks  and  heaves 
Beneath  spent  stars  at  dawn  ;    where  ripened  grainb 
Sway  to  sweet  music,  and  low  summer-rains 
Drip  softly  from  cool  trees  ;    where  honey-thieves 
Buzz  through  the  stubble  in  a  field  of  sheaves. 
And  drowse  the  air  with  wings  and  droned  refrains. 
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From  Town  to  Country— continued 


On  breathless  days,  grasshoppers  chirr  and  spring, 

And  set  the  hare-bells  lazily  a-swing 

On  trembling  stems  ;    hot  broom-pods  pop  and  crack  ; 

Dragon-flies  cruise  and  skirr  above  slow  streams, 

And  fanning  wings  flash  down  a  sunlit  track 

...  In  this  flower-haunted  country  of  my  dreams  ! 
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p.  J.  R. 

(MARCONI  OFFICER  ON  H.M.T.S.  "  MANITOU ") 


On  yon  grey  troop-ship  "  somewhere  "  on  the  deep. 
Plying  the  big  lone  sea-ways  of  the  world. 
He  sits  and  listens  till  the  dark  grows  pearled 
With  soft  slow  dawn-light,  and  pale  tremors  creep 
Across  the  wrinkled  sea,  and  gold  Imes  sweep 
The  splendid  East.     Then  from  his  aching  head 
He  lifts  the  pressing  clips,  and  seeks  his  bed, 
And  drowns  his  soul  in  the  dim  waves  of  sleep. 


Four  swift-winged  hours  !  .  .  .  And  then  his  lonely  den 

Grows  musical  and  magical  again. 

His  firm  hand  holds  the  quivering  master-key 

That  opes  a  thousand  doors  ;    and  from  afar 

He  gathers  up  the  grieving  sounds  of  war. 

And  all  the  secret  voices  of  the  sea. 
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TO  A.  P.  S.  (K.O.S.B.) 


Blue-eyed  Boy  from  stricken  France, 
You  have  lost  your  boyhood  now  ; 

There  is  lightning  in  your  glance, 
There  is  splendour  on  your  brow. 

Blue-eyed  Boy  from  stricken  France, 
You  have  won  your  manhood  now. 

Scotland's  lakes  and  heathered  hills 
Changed  to  smoking  fields  of  France  ; 

Scotland's  laughing  gurgling  rills 
Spoke  to  you  in  tired  trance. 

Drew  you  home  to  purpling  hills 
From  the  ruined  fields  of  France. 

You  went  out,  a  blue-eyed  boy 

Out  to  bleeding,  shell-swept  France, 

Khaki  for  your  latest  toy, 
And  for  dole — red  Death  perchance. 

— Into  War — ^a  laughing  boy 

Knowing  not  the  hell  in  France. 

Back  you  come,  a  clear-eyed  man 
To  the  Scotland  of  your  love. 

Home  to  all  the  heathered  clan 

From  the  starkness  where  men  strove 

In  your  soul  the  strength  of  man. 
In  your  eyes  the  light  of  Love. 
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To  A.  P.  S.  (K.O.S.B.)— continued 


Blue-eyed  Scottish  Boy  from  France, 
You  have  lost  your  boyhood  now. 

Stern  strong  things  hold  dominance 
Where  before  were  toys  enow. 

In  the  white-hot  fire  of  France, 
You  have  forged  your  manhood  now. 

But  you  love  your  heathered  hills 
With  a  new  strange  tenderness, 

And  your  flame-forged  manhood  thrills 
At  a  baimle's  helplessness. 

.  .  .  You  have  brought  to  bairns  and  hills 
Deeper  love  and  tenderness. 

In  the  broad  red  trail  of  Death, 
Under  yellow  moons  In  France, 

Joy  grew  faint — a  fading  wraith, 
Horror  trampled  on  Romance. 

.  .  .  But  your  Manhood  and  your  Faith 
Grew  poignant  things  in  stricken  France. 
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ROMANCE 


Down  the  shell-scarred  village  street 
GDmes  the  rasp  of  countless  feet ; 
Khaki  soldiers,  battle-worn, 
Helmets  lost  and  tunics  torn. 
Lurch  foot-weary,  eyes  aglaze. 
Lips  grown  dumb  in  desperate  days, 
Hopeless,  songless,  heart  a-cold, 
Visions  lost  and  youth  grovvii  old. 
Scarce  their  hanging  arms  could  stir 
To  salute  Lord  Kitchener  ! 

Then  with  ringing  trumpet-cry, 
Notes  re-echoing  heaven- high. 
Deep-toned  drums  that  move  the  soul, 
Rattling  drums  that  throb  and  roll. 
Martial  music  bursts  to  birth, 
Full  of  triumph,  madness,  mirth. 
Shaking,  waking  all  the  earth. 
And  the  village  lads  troop  out 
From  the  ruins  round  about. 
Toss  their  caps  and  rend  the  air 
Shouting,  "  Vive  I'Anglcterre  !  " 

Weary  soldier-hearts  grow  strong  ; 
Dumb,  sad  mouths  break  out  in  song  ; 
Heads  go  up  in  conquering  pride  ; 
Legs  swing  out  in  martial  stride. 
.  .  .  These  are  men  who  will  not  yield, 
Though  the  lurid  battle-field 
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Romance — continued 


Reek  with  loathsome  things  long-dead. 

Lying  stark  in  pools  of  red. 

These  are  Britons  everyone. 

Fearless  of  the  hating  Hun. 

These  are  men  who  fight  till  Death 

For  their  Honour  and  their  Faith. 

.  .  .  And  like  steeds  that  feel  the  spur. 

On  they  march  past  Kitchener. 


Head  held  high  and  eyes  ablaze. 

Each  one  feels  that  searching  gaze  ; 

Each  one  feels  his  very  soul 

Bared  to  one  strong  man's  control. 

And  in  admiration  mute, 

Right  hands  flash  a  smart  salute. 

For  six  seconds  minute-long 

Each  soul  knows  itself  more  strong. 

Hearts  grow  hot,  and  dreams  aspire 

To  Romance  and  dim  Desire, 

.  .  .  Midnight-rides  and  Death  and  Pain 

Lure  their  urgent  youth  again. 

These  are  knights  with  deathless  dreams. 

Clad  in  mail  that  clanks  and  gleams  ; 

Heroes  swinging  quivering  blades 

For  lost  causes,  weeping  maids  ; 

Boys  who  glimpse  the  fadeless  glow 

Of  red  wars  fought  long  ago. 
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Romance — continued 


Boys  of  England,  England  knows 

How  you  fronted  godless  foes  ; 

How  your  dream-towers  shook  and  fell 

In  the  murky  battle-hell ; 

How  the  walls  of  dim  Romance 

Crashed  and  shivered  there  in  France 

How  the  ancient  glamour  died. 

And  nought  held  you  but  your  pride  ; 

How  red  wars  sank  back  in  shame. 

Dimmed  beside  the  swifter  flame, 

Agincourt  an  idle  name, 

Waterloo  a  worn-out  fame  ! 


All  their  crimson  lure  is  dead, 

.  .  .  You  have  known  the  redder  red ; 

You  who  held  a  comrade's  head 

While  you  knelt  and  comforted 

His  dim,  silent  soul  that  fled  !  .  .  . 

You  who  struck  the  long  hard  trail 

Through  the  blinding  bullet-hail ; 

Delved  the  dusky  death-strewn  soil ; 

Sweated  in  the  battle-broil ; 

Sprawled  half-drowned  m  flooded  trench. 

Sickened  by  Death's  carrion-stench. 

.  .  .  You  have  known  the  deeper  deeps. 

England  knows  .  .  .  and  England  weeps. 
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Romance — continued 


But  you  march  along  in  pride, 
With  your  old  imperious  stride. 
Deathless  victors  side  by  side. 
England's  heart  is  big  for  you  ; 
England's  music  thrills  you  through  ; 
England's  MAN  has  kept  you  true  ! 


Boys  from  battle — battle-stained, 
Chivalry  has  never  waned. 
Heads  go  up  and  pulses  thrill ; 
Hearts  grow  hot  and  blue  eyes  thrill, 
.  .  .  Dim  Romance  is  potent  still  ! 
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THE  TARGET 


In  eerie  dug-outs,  sore,  sleep-lieavy  men 

Crouched  dov/n  in  mud,  their  steel-tipped  rifles  reared 

By  oozing  sand-bags.     Faces  drawn  and  weird 

Showed  like  pale  phantoms  of  some  lonely  fen 

In  the  white  moonlight.     Nothing  stirred  save  when 

The  candles  flickered  and  dim  shadows  veered, 

Or  rats  sneaked  out  and  gnawed  and  disappeared. 

Or  night- winds  lifted  and  were  still  again. 


Then  over  No  Man's  Land  there  flashed  a  song, 

— A  wild,  deep  crying  song  !  .  .  .  Our  soldiers  heard, 

And  peered  above  the  trench.  ...  A  silhouette 

Offered  an  easy  target  to  the  throng  ! 

But  no  hand  moved  ;  they  knelt  v^rith  faces  set. 

For  they  were  English,  and  their  souls  were  stirred. 
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THE  BURIAL 

(Sept.  6th,  1916) 


They  came  by  night  to  keep  their  hideous  tryst 
With  their  stern  comrade,  Death,    Their  vast  machine 
Hovered  above  dark  streets — a  hungry,  lean, 
Black  monster  nosing  through  the  blind  wet  mist 
For  sleeping  prey.  ...  A  tongue  of  crimson  hissed 
Above  their  heads.     White  searchlights  tore  the  screen 
Of  night  away.     Men  watched  the  beast  careen 
And  swoop — a  flaming  hell-wrought  agonist ! 


They  came  to  kill  ! — But  all  the  world  shall  know 
How  England's  men  stood  silent  with  bared  head. 
While  heroes  bore  the  coffins  to  the  grave. 
And  the  Last  Post  was  sounded  for  the  dead. 
.  .  .  While  ever  Truth  be  potent,  and  men  brave 
Thus  shall  great  England  treat  a  fallen  foe  ! 
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THE  SHEATfflNG  OF  THE  SWORD 


No  peace  as  yet !    The  war-wolves  surge  upon 
New  victims,  leaving  shuddering  solitude 
In  smoking  village  and  shell-blasted  wood  ; 
Red  mists  of  tears  that  quench  the  aching  sun 
Lone  Silence  louder  than  the  clamorous  gun  ; 
Motherless,  homeless  bairns  that  wake  and  brood 
O'er  violent  midnights  and  red  days  of  blood  ; 
And  mothers  wailing  for  some  little  one. 


England  will  on,  till  Albert's  stricken  land 

Be  wrested  from  the  Huns,  till  Serbia's  grief 

Be  comforted,  till  Poland  have  relief 

From  slaughtering  tyrants.     Never  will  we  sheathe 

Our  crimson  sword,  till  Liberty  shall  stand 

Free  on  the  mountains  where  her  soul  can  breathe  ! 
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THE   CAMERONS 


The  Camerons  are  marching  down  the  winding  road  together  ; 
You  can  see  the  hne  of  colour  swinging,  sv/aying  as  they  move, 
— Richly  red  with  blood  of  heroes — deeply  purple  as  the 

heather. 
Gold  as  waving  Autumn-bracken  In  the  Scotland  of  their  love. 

Oh  !  the  Camerons  can  hear  the  thrilling  voice  of  ancient 

story  ; 
They  are  lost  amid  the  shadowy  halls  where  haunting  echoes 

steal. 
.  .  .  And  the  old  dead  clansmen  tramp  again  the  old  red 

path  to  Glory, 
The  dear  dim  path  to  Glory — in  the  Tartan  of  Lochiel. 

All  the  road  is  rich  with  colour,  and  the  shrill  fierce  pipes  are 

screaming. 
Stirring  all  the  crimson  Highland  blood  as  only  pipes  can  do  ; 
And  the  boys  go  forth  to  battle,  tartans  swinging,  hearts 

a-dreaming, 
— Dreaming,    dreaming   of    lost   causes — to   the   strains   of 

"  Donald  Dhu." 

Oh  !  the  droning  skirling  bag-pipes  with  their  eager  ribbon- 
streamers 

Blowing  back  adown  the  wind-ways  as  the  kilted  columns 
wheel  ! 
.  .  There's  a  blaze  of  shaken  banners  in  the  souls  of  many 
dreamers  ; 

There's  a  glint  of  star-lit  armour,  and  a  clash  of  ringing  steel ! 
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The  Camerons — continued 


The  dim-lit   lanes  of  Chivalry  have  throbbed  with  battle's 

clamour, 
— The  ancient  wfonder-battles  where  encountering  chargers 

reel. 
...  A  thousand  clansmen  call  them  ;    they  are  lured  by 

deathless  glamour 
As  they  march  away  to  battle  in  the  Tartan  of  Lochiei. 

The  Camerons  are  marching  down  the  winding  road  together, 
— The  winding  road  of  Chivalry  v/here  all  the  skies  are  blue. 
.  .  .  There  are  some  will  never  see  again  the  rolling  seas  of 

heather  ; 
There  are  some  vvill  never  hear  again  the  strains  of  "  Donald 

Dhu." 
But  they  swing  along  together  past  the  bracken  and  the 

heather, 
— Dear  knights  who  march  to  battle  to  the  strains  of  "  Donald 

Dhu  !  '• 
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THE  LONG  ROAD 


They  are  out  upon  the  long  road  while  the  shells  go  screaming 

by. 
The  broken  soldier-men  with  hands  that  clench  ; 
And  their  young  desires  go  homeward  with  a  strange  un- 

uttered  cry, 
As  they  suffer  on  the  long  road — the  bleak  road — the  red  road. 
The  road  that  leads  them  upward  from  the  trench. 

They  are  out  upon  the  long  road  while  the  lamp  of  life  burns 

dim, 
And  the  bullets  spatter  round  in  devilish  hunt. 
Men  who  set  their  teeth  and  suffer  while  their  silent  mouths 

go  grim. 
As  they  tarry  on  the  long  road — the  bleak  road — the  red  road. 
The  road  that  leads  them  homeward  from  the  Front. 

They  are  out  upon  the  long  road  in  the  blankness  of  the  night. 

While  the  bearers  stagger  blindly  in  the  loam. 

And  their  dreams  go  back  to  England  to  the  daisies  gold  and 

white, 
As  they  jostle  on  the  long  road — the  bleak  road — the  red  road. 
The  road  that  leads  to  Motherland  and  home. 

They  are  out  upon  the  Long  Road,  all  the  lonely  wistful  men. 
And  their  eyes  go  blind,  their  yearning  faces  blench  ; 
They  are  drifting  down  the  Darkness,  and  they  will  not  know 

again 
All  the  anguish  of  the  long  road — the  bleak  road — the  red  road, 
-  .  .  The  road  that  led  them  Godward  from  the  trench  ! 
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THE  LURE  OF  ENGLAND 


There's  a  misty  sea-girt  island  in  the  sunset-haunted  west  ; 

I  can  see  it  in  my  wounded  dreams  of  home. 
I  can  see  the  dwindhng  hedgerows  where  the  sparrow  builds 
her  nest, 

And  the  grass-land  with  its  throw  of  daisied  foam. 


Oh  !  there's  Spring  upon  the  island,  and  the  greening  lures 
me  back 
To  mysterious  meres  and  woodways  in  the  west. 
.  .  .  They  have  stripped  my  manhood  from  me,  they  have 
stretched  me  on  the  rack  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Take  me  home,  a  blinded  broken  thing,  to  rest  ! 


I  can  never  see  the  island  with  its  fields  of  sheeted  gold, 
And  the  wisps  of  sunset  drifting  in  the  west. 

Darkness  drowns  the  dim  green  valleys  and  the  silent  hills 
of  old, 
And  the  hedges  where  the  sparrow  builds  her  nest. 


Let  me  put  my  blind  eyes  down  among  the  bluebells  and 
the  grass. 
Let  me  feel  the  brimming  coolness  on  my  brow. 
Let  me  touch  the  dewy  bracken  where  the  dreamful  shadows 
pass. 
...  I  have  bled  for  England !  .  .  .  Let  her  heal  me  now ! 
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The  Lure  of  England — continued 


0  England,  misty  England,  grey  and  vague  across  the  sea  ! 
All  your  blue-bells  bloom  in  May-time,  and  your  skies 
are  throbbing  blue, 
.  .  .  Here,  the  streams  are  streaked  with  crimson,  and  red 
Death  is  hauntmg  me. 
— England,  England  !  all  my  hungry  heart  is  yearning 
back  to  you  ! 


0  my  misty  sea-girt  island  in  the  sunset-laden  west ! 

I  can  feel  your  moorland  wind  upon  my  eyes  ; 

1  can  hear  your  sleepy  birdeens  in  their  swaying  moonlit 

nest  .  .  . 
England — England  !  .  .  .  with  your  bluebells  and  your 
skies  ! 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 


Into  the  summer-magic  stole  a  hush 
As  of  dread  silent  things  that  creep  and  slay. 
The  slow  world-pulses  quickened,  and  the  day 
Grew  red  and  lurid  with  the  battle-flush. 

Out  of  the  East  they  came, — sub-human  men 
Who  knew  no  law,  no  bond, — a  branded  race 
Lustful  for  empire.     And  lo  !  face  to  face, 
A  small  host  met  and  dared  them,  one  to  ten. 

What  can  we  say  of  them  ?  .  .  .  They  "  held  the  pass,' 
Their  way  the  olden  way, — to  lose  the  world 
For  Honour's  sake  and  Freedom's — heroes  hurled 
From  peace  to  war,  and  mown  like  summer  grass. 

The  world  grew  mute  before  tlie  mfinite 
Self -sacrifice  ;    eyes  wondered  and  grev/  full ; 
The  souls  of  men  grew  strangely  purposeful. 
And  strong  hearts  throbbed  with  all  the  tears  of  it. 

A  land  defiled,  a  people  crucified, 
A  mighty  Soul  triumphant  ! — these  were  things 
To  stir  the  nations,  move  the  hearts  of  Kings, 
And  range  the  world's  v/hole  manhood  side  by  side. 

Against  embattled  millions  England  drew 

The  sword  of  vengeance,  standing  firm  with  France 

To  give  a  stricken  land  deliverance. 

To  crush  the  many,  and  protect  the  few. 
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The  Great  War — continued 


What  shrieking  Death  assailed  us  from  afar. 
What  reckless  onsets  as  of  breasts  set  fre^ ! 
But  Right  was  ours,  and  strong  men's  chivalry 
Went  singing  down  the  bloody  lanes  of  war. 

A  hurricane  of  fire  and  flashing  steel 
And  hissing  shrapnel !  .  .  .  And  our  ranks  stood  fasl 
Battling  through  mists  of  blood, — mute  warriors,  massed 
To  compass  Truth,  though  worlds  should  rock  and  reel. 

Life — strenuous  Life,  ready  to  pass  to  Death, 
Unquestioning  and  fearless  !  .  .  ,  The  old  creed 
Is  ours  to-day,  that  taught  our  knights  to  bleed 
For  sullied  Beauty  and  dishonoured  Faith. 

Peace  comes  not  yet ;    the  summer-seas  are  sad  ; 
The  world  is  full  of  passion  and  great  pair  ; 
Red  harvests  rot  beneath  the  crimson  rain, 
And  men  must  fight  and  labour,  or  grow  mad. 

But  Right  shall  conquer.     Fearless  men  shall  stay 

The  wheels  that  grind  fair  Belgium's  bleeding  sod. 

And  Juggernaut  shall  answer  to  his  God. 

.  .  .  Nor  bribes  nor  threats  shall  serve  him  on  that  "  Day  !  " 
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NURSE  CAVELL 

I 

From  safe  warm  homestead  to  the  reekmg  trench 

"  Somewhere  in  France  !  "     From  distant  shores  they  come. 

Young  English  men  with  Enghsh  eyes  and  dumb 

Strong  mouths,  and  cheeks  that  never  blench 

For  fear.     Hot-souled,  they  march  with  hands  that  clench 

In  wordless  anger  at  the  dastard  crime, 

That  shall  go  nngmg  down  the  deeps  of  Time, 

And  stir  the  world's  heart  with  a  Titan  wrench. 

A  woman's  martyrdom  !     We  read  of  it 

Through  mists  of  tears,  with  mute  lips  and  held  breath. 

Chivalry  glimmers  like  a  naked  sword 

Before  men's  eyes.     Pity  grows  infinite, 

Deed  splendid,  at  the  flaming  red  record 

Of  how  an  English  woman  met  her  death  ! 


II 


Above  the  smoke  and  flame  of  war,  her  deed 
Gleams  like  a  sun-caught  banner  in  the  wind. 
On  desolate  battle-fields,  along  the  thinned 
Columns  of  khaki  throbs  the  deathless  creed 
Taught  by  a  woman's  honour.     Doubts  recede. 
And  men  grow  fearless.    Braggart  foes  have  sinned, 
And  Englishmen  from  Canada  to  Ind 
CoTie  in  their  hosts  to  avenge,  to  fight,  to  bleed. 
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Nurse  Cavell — continued 


Above  the  hideous  din  of  battle  rings 

Clear  as  a  trumpet-call  our  manhood's  cry 

For  vengeance.     Hearts  are  roused,  dumb  English  hearts 

That  feel  for  little  children  and  dead  things  ; 

And  lo  !  the  sword  that  from  its  scabbard  starts. 

Shall  back  no  more  until  we  win  or  die. 


BEYOND 


To  windy  space  beyond  the  last  blue  lines 
That  rim  the  world,  my  soul  fares  forth  with  strong 
Yearnings  for  God.  ...  I  have  heard  the  weeping  song 
Of  old  moon-haunted  seas  ;    I  have  seen  the  mines 
Of  mist-hid  gold  in  sunset  fields,  the  signs 
Of  coming  dawn,  the  breathless  waves  along 
Blown  meadow-grass  with  swaying  flowers  among. 
And  moonlit  birch-trees  in  the  gloom  of  pines. 

My  vagrant  soul  has  bowed  in  very  shame 
Before  these  dreams  of  God.     A  glimmer  of  Truth 
Has  crept  from  Silence.    Through  a  shadowy  glass 
I  have  glimpsed  God's  Passion.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  my  striving  Youth 
Has  knelt  in  dumbness  at  the  sunset-flame. 
And  misty  wonder  of  bluebells  in  the  grass. 
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